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Dunstanborough Castle, 

N.E. Coast of Northumberland. 
Sunrise after a Squally Night 
R.A.1798 (cat.no. 2) 


National Gallery of Victoria Melbourne, Gift of the Duke of Westminster, 1888 


Ruined castles on stormy shores were. 
favourite subjects of the early Romantic era; 
Dunstanborough was outstanding in this 
regard. Dramatically sited on a rocky 
promontory, Dunstanborough Castle is 
one of the most spectacular ruins of 
Northumberland. Built in the early 
14th century by Thomas of Lancaster, 
the castle changed hands several times 
during the Wars of the Roses and was 
already in ruins by the mid-16th century. 


Z Dolbadern Castle, North Wales 
R.A.1800 (cat.no. 5) 

How awful is the silence of the waste / Where nature 
Lifts her mountains to the sky / Majestic solitude, behold 
the tower / Where hopeless OWEN, long imprisond 
pind, | And wrung his hands for liberty in vain. 
These lines, perhaps Turners own, 
accompanied Dolbadern Castle when the 
painting was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1800. ‘Owen’ is presumably 


Owain Goch, a Welsh prince imprisoned 
in the castle from 1254-77 by his brother 
Llewellyn. 


When Turner became a full member of the 
Royal Academy in 1802, at the remarkably 
young age of 26, he chose this painting to 
donate to the Academy as his ‘Deposit’ 
(Diploma piece). 


8 A First Rate taking in Stores 
1818 (cat.no. 50) 


ce 


Cecil Higgins Art Gallery, Bedford 


Turner was asked by his friend and patron, 
Walter Fawkes, to make a watercolour that 
would give Fawkes's young son some idea of 
the size of a man-of-war. A First Rate was the 
British Admiralty’s largest man-of-war, 
distinguished from a Second Rate 
(and so on) by the fact that it carried 
upwards of 100 guns. 


10 Weymouth, Dorsetshire 1811 
(cat.no. 44) 

One of 40 coastal scenes in watercolour made 
by Turner between c.1811 and 1824 as the 
basis for engravings published in W.B. Cooke's 
Picturesque Views on the Southern Coast of 
England (1814-26): these commissions 
guaranteed Turners financial security in his 


mid-career. 


Weymouth had become a popular resort town 
by the time Turner recorded it; the fashionable 
new esplanade with its row of Regency 
buildings can be seen on the distant foreshore. 


11 Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire: 

A Squall ¢.1812 (cat.no. 45) 

watercolour for Picturesque Views on the 

Southern Coast of England ` 
This view is from Charmouth looking 
towards Lyme Regis. The onset of a squall is 
brilliantly registered in the precarious tilt of 
the lugger masts and the foam skipping over 
the choppy waves. Turner created the effect 
of foam by scratching back the surface of the 
watercolour with his thumbnail, grown long 
especially for the purpose. 
The shoreline is shared by a fisherman and 
a group of bathers, some of whom hastily 
depart the scene with the onset of the squall. 


13 Tor Bay, from Brixham .1816-17 

(cat.no. 47) watercolour for Picturesque 

Views on the Southern Coast of England 
Throughout the 19th century Brixham was 
considered as the mother port of channel 
trawling. A typical Brixham Mumble-Bee 
(ketch-rigged trawler) can be seen docked 
at the quayside. 


14 The Bass Rock ¢.1824 (catno. 57) 


In 1818 Turner was commssioned to make 
designs for a series of engravings showing 
Scottish subjects — to accompany a text 
written by Walter Scott. He sketched the 
Bass Rock from a boat on his visit to 
Scotland in 1818. 


16 Sidmouth ¢.1824 (cat.no. 56) 

In the mid-1820s, Turner’s abiding interest 
in coastal scenes found an outlet in a special 
series, The Ports of England, consisting of 12 


watercolours made for engraving. 


17 Port Ruysdael R.A.1827 (cat.no. 11) 


Yale Center for British Art, New Haven, Paul Mellon Collection 


There is no such place as Port Ruysdael. 
This title was evidently meant as a tribute to the 
Dutch 17th-century artist, Jacob van Ruisdael, 
whose marine paintings Turner admired. 

The author and critic, John Ruskin 
(1819-1900), Turners most acute and 
eloquent supporter, wrote of this painting: 
‘I know of no work at all comparable for 
the expression of the white, wild, cold, 
comfortless waves of northern sea ...’ 


18 East Cowes Castle, the seat 
of J. Nash, Esq., the Regatta 
beating to Windward R.A.1828 
(cat.no. 12) 


This painting commemorates the second 
year that the Royal Yacht Club held races at 
Cowes. It is based on drawings and oil 
sketches made by Turner in the summer of 
1827 while staying at East Cowes Castle, 
built by the architect John Nash for himself 
in 1798 — the Gothic building is just 
visible in the background. 


19 Shoeburyness Fisherman hailing 
a Whitstable Hoy 1809 (cat.no. 10) 


Shoeburyness is at the mouth of the 
Thames on the Essex shore. This is one of 
a number of marine paintings depicting the 
Thames estuary that Turner exhibited at his 
own gallery in his Harley Street residence in 
1808 and 1809. 


20 Boats carrying out Anchors and 

Cables to Dutch Men of War, 

in 1665 RA.1804 (cat.no. 8) 
Turner may have intended that this picture 
should carry a political message: it shows an 
incident in 1665 with the Dutch fleet 
refitting after their defeat at the Battle of 
Lowestoft. So rapid and accomplished was 
the refit that the Dutch fleet was able to 
take the British by surprise when they 
raided the Medway in 1667. Turner 
apparently wished to warn Britain against 
similar complacency in 1804, when a 
Napoleonic invasion was a strong 
possibility despite Nelson's early victories. 


22 Fishermen upon a Lee Shore, 
in Squally Weather R.A.1802 
(cat.no. 6) 


In comparison with the glossy smooth 
finish of Fishermen at Sea of six years earlier 
(23), the spirited handling of paint in this 
picture was remarkably unconventional — 
especially in the wave and the frothing 
backwash on the beach. When it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1802, 
one critic facetiously remarked that this 
painting was an ‘admirable sketch’. 


$. Fishermen at Sea R.A.1796 (cat.no. 1) 


iis is the first oil painting that Turner 
hibited at the Royal Academy: he was 
en 21. The smooth, glossy surface of the 
inting emulates fashionable Continental 
inting of the day. The combination of 
oonlight, firelight and their reflections on 
ter introduced in this picture fascinated 
rner throughout his life. 


Abergavenny Bridge, 
Monmouthshire, clearing up 
after a Showery Day R.A.1799 
(cat.no. 40) 


ales, with its dramatic scenery, seems to 
ve been particularly attractive to the 
ung Turner; he made five sketching trips 
ere between 1792 and 1799. 
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Scarborough Town and Castle: 
Morning: Boys catching Crabs 
R.A.1811 (cat.no. 43) 


seaport, fast disappearing under the 
pressures of tourism. In the shallows boys 
catch crabs, either for fun or money; and, 
on the left, women lay out washing to dry. 
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28 St Michael's Mount, Cornwall 
R.A.1834 (cat.no. 17) 

The height of St Michael’s Mount is greatly 
exaggerated in this painting, prompting 
one critic to comment: ‘Although the scene 
cannot be said to convey a literal idea of the 
object chosen for representation, we have 
little doubt it corresponds precisely with 
that which the artist had conjured up in 
his imagination.’ 


29 Wreckers — Coast of 
Northumberland, with a 
Steam Boat assisting a Ship 
off Shore R.A.1834 (cat.no. 16) 


te Collection on long term loan co the Art Gallery of South Australia, Adelaide 


arborough, known traditionally for its 
tring fishing, also became famous as a spa 
sort from the 18th century. Except for the 
rse-drawn bathing hut, just visible at the 
aters edge in the middle distance, 
arboroughs modern status as a resort is 
rely hinted at by Turner. He focuses 
ther on the traditional activities of this 


Yale Center for British Art, New Haven, Paul Mellon Collection 

This painting is especially remarkable in showing 
Turners lively and broad handling of paint: from the 
sea, to the beautifully painted slick of back-wash on 
the beach, and the figures of the wreckers themselves 


hauling their booty from the surging sea. 


In the background, Dunstanborough Castle 
appears again, and a modern steamer seems to 
be giving aid to the stricken sailing ship — 
a victim of the wreckers who, well into the 
19th century, lured unwary ships onto the 
wilder coastline of Northumberland. 


30 Calais Sands, Low Water, 
Poissards collecting Bait 
R.A.1830 (cat.no. 13) 
The term ‘poissards’ in the title seems to 
derive from Turners rough French: from 
‘poissarde’ which can mean a fish-wife. 


31 Fort Vimieux RA. 1831 (cat.no. 15) 


The 1831 Royal Academy catalogue carried 
no title for this picture; instead it quoted, 
from Naval Anecdotes, a description of an 
incident in the Napoleonic wars: 


In this arduous service [of reconnaissance] 
on the French coast, 1805, one of our cruisers 
took the ground, and had to sustain the attack 
of the flying artillery along shore, the batteries, 
and the fort of Vimieux, which fired heated 
shot, until she could warp off at the rising tide, 
which set in with all the appearance of a 
stormy night. 


34 Modern Italy — The Pifferari 
R.A.1838 (cat.no. 22) 
35 Ancient Italy — Ovid banished 
from Rome R.A.1838 (cat.no. 23) 
Ancient Italy’ and ‘Modern Italy’ were 
exhibited by Turner as a pair at the Royal 
Academy in May 1838. This is the first 
time these paintings have been seen 
together since that exhibition. 


The ‘pifferari’ in the ‘Modern Italy’ 
painting are shepherd bagpipers from the 


Abruzzi Hills, who converged upon Rome 
at Christmas-time each year in order to pay 


homage to the Virgin Mary. 


In the title of ‘Ancient Italy’, Turner refers 
to Ovid's exile from Rome by Emperor 
Augustus in 8 AD. The official reason given 
for his banishment was that his love poems 
offended public morals — although there 
were rumours that Ovid was involved in a 
private scandal that involved the Emperor’s 
daughter, Julia. 


36 The Burning of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, 
16th October, 1834 1835 (cat.no. 19) 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art, John Howard McFadden Collection 


This is the first of Turner's two paintings of 
the spectacular fire which destroyed the 
ancient Houses of Lords and Commons on 
the night of 16-17 October 1834. It was 
exhibited at the British Institution in 
February 1835. The view of the fire is taken 
almost directly opposite the Palace of 
Westminster on the Surrey side (south 
bank) of the Thames, slightly to the left of 
Westminster Bridge, which is shown, 
exaggerated in scale, on the right. 
Clearly visible in the centre of the flames is 
St Stephen's Chapel — which served as the 
House of Commons — with the towers of 


Westminster Abbey in the background. 


Crowds of people from all over London 
gathered to watch the fire: as one 
newspaper reported, they ‘swarmed upon 
the bridges, the wharfs, and even the 
housetops; for the spectacle was one of 
surpassing though terrific splendour’. 


37 The Burning of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, October 
16, 1834 R.A.1835 (cat.no. 20) 

The second of Turner's two paintings of the 
spectacular fire which destroyed the ancient 
Houses of Lords and Commons, this 
painting was first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in May 1835. The panoramic 
view of the fire is taken from the south end 
of Waterloo Bridge looking upstream 
towards Westminster Bridge. 


The famous floating fire pump, the proud 
possession of the Sun Fire Insurance office 
(on its side the sun emblem appears 
between the words SUN and FIRE) is in 
the lower right corner. Sadly, the fire pump 
had run aground on its way to the fire 
because of a low tide in the Thames; 
by the time it finally arrived on the scene, 
it was too late to do much good. 


Picturesque Views in England 
and Wales 


Turners largest and most ambitious series of 
watercolours was produced between 1824 
and 1838 for Charles Heaths Picturesque 
Views in England and Wales — 
a comprehensive pictorial survey of British 
scenery comprising 96 engravings after the 
artist’s work. Many of these watercolours rank 
among the most wonderful objects of their 
kind. The series of engravings came out in 25 
parts between 1827 and 1838, when the 


scheme, having met with a poor response 
from the public, ended in Heaths bankruptcy. 


Four of the engravings from the series 
are displayed at 57—60 (cat.nos 115-118). 


42 Richmond, Yorkshire ¢.1826 

(cat.no. 61) watercolour for 

Picturesque Views in England and Wales 
Turner visited Richmond in the summer 
of 1816 as part of a tour of Yorkshire to 
collect material for Whitaker's projected 
publication of the ‘History of Yorkshire’. 
A drawing in one of the sketchbooks from 
that tour provided the basis for this 
watercolour. 


The view of Richmond is from the south- 
east, looking back across the river Swale. 
In the shadow on the far bank of the river, 
at lower right, is a flax mill that had drawn 
its power from the falls of the river. The mill 
was closed in 1811, unable to compete with 
the steam-driven mill. 


Lancaster Sands c.1826 
(cat.no. 60) watercolour for 


Picturesque Views in England and Wales 


Trustees of the British Museum, London 


The perils of travelling were a favourite 
theme for Turner, an inveterate traveller 


himself. On at least two occasions he made 


the journey across Lancaster Sands in 
Morecombe Bay. The Sands are fordable at 
low tide, but sudden changes in weather 
could make the crossing hazardous. Turners 
figures hurry to cross the Sands before 
nightfall, aware of the rising tide that has 
already overtaken a cart in the distance. 


The background is one of the most beautiful 
in this series of watercolours, inspiring 
John Ruskin to write: ‘it is of an evening in 
spring, when the south rain has ceased at 
sunset; and, through the lulled and golden 
air, the confused and fantastic mists float up 
along the hollows of the mountains ...’ 


46 Alnwick Castle, Northumberland 
c.1829 (cat.no. 63) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 


Alnwick Castle is still standing — on the 
river Aln in the small Northumberland 
town of Alnwick, about 30 miles north of 
Newcastle and about the same distance 
south of the Scottish border. The castle was 
a border fortress. It was built in its present 
form in the 12th century by the powerful 
de Vesey family and, since the 14th century, 
has been the seat of the Percy family — 
the Dukes of Northumberland. 


47 Holy Island, Northumberland 
¢.1829 (cat.no. 64) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 

Holy Island, or Lindisfarne, became known 

in 635 when St Aidan founded a monastery 

there. The island lies about three kilometres 
off the coast of Northumberland. 

It was accessible by horse and carriage at 

low tide. In this view the tide is in; 

women and children retreat before the 
wash of the waves, while a boat, perhaps 


despatched from a steamer on the horizon, 
unloads supplies. The squall sweeping in 
from the sea dramatises the perils of travel 


(as in Lancaster Sands). 


Turner visited Holy Island in 1797 and this 
watercolour, completed some 30 years later, 
seems to be based on sketchbook drawings 
made at that time. 


48 Gosport, Entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbour c.1829 
(cat.no. 65) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 

‘Gosport is on the west side of Portsmouth 

Harbour and the white building, 

visible behind the craft on the left, 

Fort Blockhouse, defends the harbour 

entrance and the Solent waters.’ — Evelyn Joll. 

John Ruskin acquired this painting 

(his second Turner watercolour) in 1839, 

while still an undergraduate at Oxford. 

He described it as ‘a delightful piece of fast 

sailing, whether of boats or clouds; 

and recalled that, in the vacation, 
his ‘chief recreation after Greek and 

‘Trigonometry in the Nursery-study was to 

go down and feast on my Gosport’. 


52 Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire ¢.1834 
(cat.no. 72) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 


Scavenging wrecked ships for cargoes and 
materials was common amongst the coastal 
poor in 18th and 19th-century England. 
Turner depicted this activity often. 


On the left of the picture, a sailing boat 
attempts to retrieve a ship’s mast. Beyond is 
the ‘Cobb’, an 18th-century breakwater, 
and amid the breakers some stanchions are 
being washed on the beach where various 


salvage operations take place. On the other 
side of a smaller breakwater, we can see 
Lyme Regis with the church of St Michael 
dominating the skyline. 


53 Flint Castle, North Wales c.1834 
(cat.no. 73) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 
It has been suggested that the pearly 
opalescence which envelops this scene and the 
vivid local colour among the figures reflect the 


impact of Turners visit to Venice in 1833. 


This painting once belonged to 
John Ruskin, who wrote: ‘This is the 
loveliest piece of pure watercolour painting 
in my whole collection; nor do I know 
anything elsewhere that can compare and 
little that can rival the play of light on the 
sea surface and the infinite purity of colour 
in the ripples of it as they near the sand.’ 


54 Longships Lighthouse, Land's End 
c.1835 (cat.no. 74) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 


Unusually for Turner, there are no figures in this 
scene, adding to the sense of desolation. 
Wreckage tossed against the diffs mocks the 
distant feeble light of Longships Lighthouse. 


55 Beaumaris, Isle of Anglesey 
c.1835 (cat.no. 75) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 

On 4 August 1792 Turner crossed the 

Menai Strait to Beaumaris, on the east coast 

of the Isle of Anglesey in northwestern 

Wales. He visited the Parys Mine, noting 

‘Men poorly paid ... Black bread and water 

principal diet. The most wretched and 

ignorant poor wretches that can be 
conceived in human forms.’ Not much of 


this atmosphere survives in the beautiful 
watercolour executed 40 years later, except 
perhaps a kind of desultory air about the 
activites on the mudflats and the low 
meanness of the buildings. Turner presents 
the view from Beaumaris looking across the 


Menai Strait toward Bangor and Mt Snowdon. 


56 St Michael's Mount, Cornwall 
c.1836 (cat.no. 77) watercolour for 
Picturesque Views in England and Wales 

Again Turner depicts the coastal poor 

scavenging for material from wrecked ships, 

in this case evidently for firewood. 

Firewood was becoming scarce at this time 

as a result of Englands large-scale 

enclosures of the commons and woodlands. 


Here the 12th-century monastery on 
St Michael’s Mount provides the central 
subject for another of Turners familiar 
conjunctions of wreck and ruin. 


77 Keelmen heaving in Coals by 
Moonlight R.A. 1835 (cat.no. 18) 


National Gallery of Art, Washington DC, Widener Collection 

On the river Shields at Newcastle, ships are being 
loaded with coal for the hearths of London. 
Tumers perennial fascination with moonlight, 
firelight and their reflections on water is perhaps 
the real subject here, giving us one of the most 
haunting images of the Industrial Revolution. 


61-74 The Liber Studiorum 


(cat.nos 100-102, 104-114) 


The Liber Studiorum was Turners most 
important venture into printmaking. 
As suggested by the title, which might 
be translated as ‘a book of studies’, 
the purpose was essentially didactic. 
An early advertisement for the publication 
stated that its aim was ‘to attempt a 
description of the various styles of 
landscape, viz the historic, mountainous, 
pastoral, marine and architectural’. 
Originally planned to comprise 100 
engravings, 71 were actually issued, 
appearing in 14 instalments between 1807 
and 1819. 


It is interesting to note that the first history 
of the Liber Studiorum was written by a 
Sydney bank manager, James Macdonald 
Larnach, and published in Sydney in 1865. 
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78 Van Tromp, going about to 
please his Masters, Ships a Sea, 
getting a Good Wetting R.A.1844 
(cat.no. 26) 

It is believed that the subject of this 

painting is an incident in 1666: 

Cornelius Van Tromp was relieved of his 

command after failing to come to the aid of 

other ships in the Dutch fleet beseiged by 
the English. He subsequently 
persuaded to rejoin the fleet. This gesture is 
symbolised here as the youthful admiral 

‘goes about’, changes tack, to please his 

masters — the ruling body of the Dutch 

Republic arrayed in the barge on the right. 


Was 


92 Snow Storm — Steam Boat 
off a Harbour’s Mouth making 
Signals in Shallow Water, and 
going by the Lead. The Author 
was in this Storm on the Night 
the Ariel left Harwich R.A.1842 
(cat.no. 25) 


Tate Gallery, London 


This is perhaps Turners finest seascape 
and, indeed, possibly the greatest depiction of 
a storm in all Western art. John Ruskin 
acclaimed it as ‘one of the very grandest 
statements of sea-motion, mist, and light, 
that has ever been put on canvas, 
even by Turner’. 


Turner once maintained that he got the 
sailors to lash him to the mast to observe the 
storm: I was lashed for four hours, and I did 
not expect to escape, but I felt bound to 
record it if I did.’ Although this is an unlikely 
circumstance for the 67 year old artist, 
Turners claim serves to enhance his 
remarkable achievement in placing the 
spectator at the centre of a cataclysmic storm 
— inside the vortex. 

The painting was not well received when first 
exhibited in 1842; one critic famously 
dismissed it as ‘soapsuds and whitewash’. 


93 Venice: San Giorgio Maggiore 
from the Dogana 1819 (cat.no. 52) 


If there is any evidence that Turner's first 
experience of Italy in 1819 formed the 
turning point of his career, it must rest in 
these Venetian watercolours. In them we 
encounter a new luminosity, a willingness 
to allow the white paper to speak for itself, 
which lends a completely fresh character to 
his style. The airy liquidity of these 
impressions has always struck 
commentators as the quintessence of 
Turner's response to Venice. 


95 Venice: Moonrise, the Giudecca 
and the Zitelle in the Distance 
c.1840 (cat.no. 79) 


The exact location depicted in this 
watercolour is open to dispute; architectural 
detail is muffled by Turners more obvious 
fascination with the palpable coloured air, 
light and reflections: Venice as nature rather 
than Venice as architectural artefact. 


96 Campo Santo, Venice R.A.1842 
(cat.no. 24) 


Toledo Museum of Art, Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey 


The ‘Campo Santo’ (sacred ground) of the 
title is Venice’s island cemetery, shown in 


the background on the right; while in the 


foreground, boats are carrying garbage. 
Yet, to his contemporaries, these allusions 
to melancholy give way to the languorous 
beauty of Turners painting of the sun- 
drenched lagoon: ‘a most brilliant, airy, 
beautiful picture’ wrote William Makepeace 
Thackeray. John Ruskin thought it 
‘the most perfect of all the late Venices’. 


97 Venice: A Storm 1840 (cat.no. 80) 


Although his understanding of architectural 
details was profound, Turners primary 
concern was not with the precise 
representation of the architecture of Venice 
(here, of course, he differs fundamentally 
from Canaletto). Instead, he attempted to 
capture his impressions of the city’s special 
atmospheric qualities. This is one of the most 
dramatic of the group of his storm scenes. 


102 ‘The Red Rigi’ 1842 (cat.no. 88) 


National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Felton Bequest, 1947 


Compared with the precipitous mountain 
walls and vertiginous ravines that Turner had 
drawn on his first visit to Switzerland in 
1802, these late watercolours present mostly 
tranquil panoramic views of sky and water, 
offering the perfect playground for light and 
atmospheric effects. The mountain is seen 
from across the expanse of water of 
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Lake Lucerne in late afternoon light. 


‘The Blue Rigi’, 103 (cat.no. 89) is the same 
view, seen in the light of early morning. 


104 The First Steamer on 
Lake Lucerne ¢.1841 (cat.no. 84) 

Neither the subject nor the date of this 
wonderful washy watercolour is certain, 
but there seems no reason to question the 
attribution. The first steamer on Lake Lucerne 
was the Stadt Luzern which began regular 
service between Lucerne and Flüelen in 1837. 


105 Steam Boat and Storm <.1841 
(cat.no. 85) 

There is no explicit indication that this 
drawing shows a Lucerne lake steamer, 
but the treatment of the sheet is very close 
to that of Turner’s Lucerne drawings from 
his roll sketchbooks of about 1841. Other 
suggested locations include Venice and the 
western isles of Scotland. 


106 Brunnen on the Lake of Lucerne 
1842 (cat.no. 90) 

This is one of a set of 10 finished 
watercolours worked up from sketches 
made on Turners visit to Switzerland in the 
summer of 1842. The view is taken 
from above Brunnen, looking down 
Lake Lucerne towards the Uri Rotstock — 
the prominent peak in the centre distance. 
The tiny white spot on the shore at the end 
of the lake is a chapel dedicated to William 
Tell. It is typical of Turner to juxtapose this 
gleaming speck of history with the puffs 
of smoke from the first steamer on 
Lake Lucerne, the Stadt Luzern. 


107 Goldau, with the Lake of Zug in 
the Distance: sample study 
c.1842-43 (cat.no. 92) 

The avalanche that fell from the Rossberg 

in 1806 and engulfed the entire village of 

Goldau, killing 457 people, was well 

known to 19th-century tourists in 

Switzerland and was even commemorated 

in Byrons verse drama’ Manfred (1817). 

Murrays Handbook for Travellers in 

Switzerland (1838) recorded that the valley 

was filled with huge boulders, between 

which natural springs had formed enclosed 
pools. The boulders and the pools 
dominate the foregourd of the watercolour. 

To the left is the new village built on the 

lower slopes of the Rigi; and just visible in 

the far distance on the floor of the valley 
is the spire of the church or Arth. 


108 The Pass of St Gotthard, 

near Faido 1843 (cat.no. 94) 
This is one of six finished watercolours 
from the 1843 series worked up from 
sketches made on Turners visit to 
Switzerland in the summer of 1842. It was 
commissioned by John. Ruskin, who 
described it as ‘the last drawing [Turner] 
ever made with unabated power’. 


109 Bellinzona from the Road 

to Locarno 1843 (cat.no. 95) 
The town of Bellinzona, crowned by three 
castles, lies in the Ticino Valley on the 
descent into Italy. Tourist guidebooks 
recommended it as being amongst the most 
picturesque towns in Switzerland. 


110 Storm in the St Gotthard Pass. 
The First Bridge above Altdorf 
1845 (cat.no. 96) 
John Ruskin commissioned this water- 
colour on the basis of a sketch made on 
Turner's final visit to Switzerland in 1844. 
In the sketch, the lower slopes are densely 
forested. Ruskin was disappointed to find 
the trees removed in the final watercolour, 
writing to his father: ‘a forest scene would 
be very lovely and delicious, but I doubt if 
he [Turner] will do anything now but what 
pleases his fancy’. 


112 Val d'Aosta .1845 (cat.no. 33) 
Although difficult to identify topograph- 


ically, there seems no reason to doubt the 
traditional title which connects this picture 
with Turner’s tour of Val d’Aosta (a pass in 
the Swiss Alps) in the summer of 1836. 


113 Landscape with a River and a Bay 

in the Distance .1845 (cat.no. 31) 
This is one of a group of late, unfinished 
canvases, loosely connected with engravings 
published in the Liber Studiorum many 
years before. Unlike other series in which 
the watercolours preceded the engravings, 
in-this case, the print served as the basis of 
the painting. 


114 Inverary Pier, Loch Fyne: 
Morning ¢.1845 (cat.no. 32) 
Another of the late, unfinished paintings, 
loosely connected with engravings 
published in the Liber Studiorum. These 
late oils seem to imitate Turner's late 
watercolours in their washes of delicate 
colour over a white ground. 


© National Gallery of Australia 1996 


The influence of J.M.W. Turner in 
Australia: 


In the galleries of early Australian art (upper 
level) a room is temporarily devoted to the 
influence of Turner on Australia’s landscape 
tradition. JOHN GLOVER, who migrated 
to Tasmania in 1831, was a contemporary 
of Turner's; their art had a common origin 
in the topographical landscape tradition. 
Turner and Glover shared a reverance for 
he landscapes of Claude Lorrain, but their 
use of this 17th-century artist differed 
greatly. While Turner embraced the 19th 
century and the Industrial Revolution, 
Glover looked back to the landscape 
tradition of the 18th century and avoided 
contemporary subjects. Glover incorpor- 
ated the arcadian tradition into the 
Tasmanian bush, discovering qualities in 
the Australian landscape never before 
observed. CONRAD MARTENS’s work 
shows a clearer debt to Turner in his desire 
to give a sense of atmosphere and scale to 
his subjects. Particularly in his paintings of 
Sydney Harbour Martens conveyed the 
grandeur and power of nature through wild 
skies and storm-tossed waters. He was also 
interested in human endeavour within 
nature, and paintings such as Viaducts on 
the descent to the Lithgow Valley demonstrate 
a Turnerian interest in modern technology. 
Other English trained Australian artists 
such as JOHN SKINNER PROUT and 
HAUGHTON FORREST reflect the 
influence of Turner in their themes of 
coastal shipping at the mercy of the 
elements. 


Don’t miss Musée d'Orsay: 

Paris in the 1890s 
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